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about the part which temperature control is 

Vy able to play in the processes of national pro- 

duction. But the technique of refrigeration has 

come to stay in many new departments of national 

life and work. After the war this new experience will find 

its reflection in the new houses of Britain. Refrigeration will be, not a 
luxury, but a necessary utility in the practical kitchen equipment of tomorrow. 





Shrink-fitting, oil-bath cooling, and reproduction of stratosphere conditions are 
examples of modern industrial work undertaken by Prestcold temperature control. 


PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATION 


A product of 


PRESSED STEEL CO°LTD 











CHARACTER 


The character of an organisation is accurately reflected in its 
products and its activities. To the experienced eye of the technician, 
the intrinsic quality of a Philips product is its own hall-mark; the 
non-technical public knows from long experience that the name of 
Philips is the sign manual of expert craftsmanship and unfailing service, 


PHILIPS 


INCANDESCENT AND DISCHARGE LAMPS - FLUORESCENT LIGHTING - RADIO 

RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT - 

THERMIONIC VALVES AND OTHER DEVICES + X-RAY EQUIPMENT FOR ALL 

PURPOSES ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS +» ARC AND RESISTANCE 

WELDING PLANT AND ELECTRODES MAGNETS AND MAGNETIC DEVICES - 
SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


PHILIPS 





PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 (126F) 





THE CHATWOOD TRADITION 


“ACHIEVEMENT IS BUT ANOTHER 
MILESTONE ALONG THE HIGHWAY 
OF PROGRESS—THE END OF THI 
JOURNEY LIES EVER’ BEYOND.” 


THE CRAFTSMAN 
LIVES IN HIS WORK 


“If you would see my monument 
look around” is the proud inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of Sir Christopher 
Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


The Craftsman gives his life to 
his work—and his achievement is 
his reward. 





Almost 100 years of patient and 
skilful craftsmanship have gone to 
the perfecting of The Chatwood 
Safe and Strong Room. Throughout 
all those years a determination to 
be satisfied with nothing less than 
the best attainable has animated 
everyone concerned with their 
construction, 


THE 
CHATWOOD 





SECURITY 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LTD., 
Bankers’ Engineers. 
Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England. 


Telegrams : PR ny : 
Chatwood, Shrewsbury. rewsbury 4001. 
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GLASGOW BOMBAY 





































The Eddystone Lighthouse 
was originally built on Eddystone 
rocks in 1698, by Henry Winstanley. 
Since then, three more towers have 
been built. The present one, by = 
J. N. Douglas, was completed in =. 
1882. For over 60 years it has = 
endured the lashing of the sea, and ye 
still, with the spray sometimes rising q 

to the lantern—133 feet above high 
water level—it flashes and voices 
its infallible warning and guidance 
to our shipping. Well can the 
sailor look to the Eddystone 
Lighthouse and say, as millions 
throughout the world say of 
Champion Plugs, “* There’s Depend- 
ability for you!” 
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KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


Remember! the needs of the Services come first 


CHAMPION 
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SPARKING PLUG COMPANY 





CHAMPION LIMITED 




















The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictiy Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1943. 


OUR GREAT PARTNER, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE US. FORCES. 


The Quebec Conference concluded on August 24 with a joint statement signed 
by the U.S. President and Mr. Churchill. On the 25th, Mr. Roosevelt addressed 
the two Houses of the Canadian Parliament at Ottawa. Outstanding words were: 
‘* Great councils are being held here on the free and honoured soil of Canada 

councils which look to the future conduct of this war and the years of building 
a new progress for mankind. Through these councils, Canadians and Americans 


| 


| 
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alike again work with the wise and good and gallant gentleman, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. We have talked constructively of our common purposes 
in this war, of our determination to achieve victory in the shortest possible time, 
and of our essential co-operation with our great and brave fighting allies; and we 
have arrived harmoniously at certain definite conclusions.” The President, who 
was loudly cheered throughout, spoke with vigour and determination 
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THE GERMAN DEFENCE LINE 
13, AFTER FIERCE ACTIONS. 


GENERAL VIEW OF RANDAZZO, THE KEY TO 
CENTRAL SICILY, WHICH FELL ON AUGUST 
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OF RANDAZZO, SICILIAN KEY HILL TOWN, TO THE ALLIES. 

















ALMOST EVERY YARD WAS MINED, AND HERE A SCOUT CAR, CLIMBING INTO RANDAZZO, 
MAKES A TRAFFIC DIVERSION, WHILE SAPPERS WAVE IT ON. 
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PEMOLITION CHAOS BY GERMANS LEAVES RANDAZZO A RUINED TOWN. 
U.S. TROOPS IN THE MAIN STREET OF THIS HILL TOWN, 


BRITISH SAPPERS SWEEPING THE ROAD TO RANDAZZO OF GERMAN MINES, 
MINES AND DEMOLITION BECAME THE PRINCIPAL MEANS OF GERMAN |! 


SOME OF WHICH ARI 
USISTANCE, 


SEEN. 
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U.Ss. 


SEVENTH ARMY TROOPS ADVANCING THROUGH THE TOWN AMIDST RUBBLE é 
AND 


RUIN, THEY JOINED HANDS WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY AT RANDAZZO. y 


In the encirclement of Mount Etna, Randazzo, the vital communications centre 
on the north-west slopes, was entered by troops of the U.S. Seventh Army at 
9.35 a.m. on August 13. This city, key to the whole German position in the centre 
of the Sicilian line, was bitterly defended by crack German troops. Breaking through 
these strong enemy defences, the Seventh Army forced a way through minefields and 
strewn with booby traps Demolitions at every turn of the streets made progress 








AS BRITISH TRANSPORT PROCEEDS UP THE 
DESCEND TO THEIR AWAITING CAGE, 


MOUNTAIN ROAD, GERMAN PRISONERS 4 
ONE PRISONER CARRIES A DRESSING-CASE. 
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most difficult. Through this town, which sits like an eagle’s nest on sharp-peaked 
heights, alternated with deep ravines, and lava rocks offering cover everywhere for 
enemy snipers, led the only road of retreat to Messina, and when Randazzo fell, the 























Germans scurried away to Messina to cross the Straits to safety, if possible. 


The British 


Eighth Army, 


advancing 


from Bronte, 


were on the heels of the Americans at 


Randazzo and joined hands with 


them a little later. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE ENEMY: SAPPERS PAVE THE CHASE IN SICILY. 
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SAPPERS HURRIEDLY CLEAR DEBRIS DYNAMITED ON TO A ROAD BY THE 
RETREATING GERMANS IN THE HOPE OF DELAYING THE ALLIED PURSUIT. 


BREN GUNNERS OF THE DURHAM LIGHT INFANTRY IN SICILY PROVIDE COVER 
FOR SAPPERS DETECTING MINES IN THE WAKE OF. THE RETREATING GERMANS. 


sreenenvenneseunsesauunsenansoueansenenesuasesesecsssesensneenenenennenevenseenessenenenennes: 


SAPPERS REMOVING FROM THE RAILWAY AT BRONTE THE DEBRIS OF BUILDINGS 
DEMOLISHED BY THE ENEMY AS HE FELL BACK TOWARDS MESSINA,. 


ON THE ROAD TO MESSINA. MEN OF THE 50TH DIVISION CROSSING 
THE DEBRIS OF HOUSES AND A BRIDGE IN CALATABIANO. 
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THIS BRIDGE, WEST OF ADRANO, WAS ONE OF MANY BLOWN UP BY THE ADVANCING WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY TOWARDS MESSINA, MEN OF THE 50TH DIVISION 
RETREATING GERMANS. OUR SAPPERS FOUND A QUICK ANSWER TO IHAT. { FIND THE REMAINS OF ANOTHER BRIDGE DESTROYED IN THEIR PATH, 
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Our pictures, taken during the pursuit of the enemy in the closing stages of the Sicilian the enemy, in the vanguard of our advancing troops, men of the Royal Engineers, often 
campaign, show Allied sappers at work hastening the pursuit of the enemy. From under heavy fire, paved the way for the chase to continue. As in the North African 
the moment when our invasion troops set foot on the beaches of Sicily only thirty-nine campaign, the enemy laid innumerable mines as he fell back—the sappers lifted them ; 
days elapsed before we were in possession of the whole island, and the speed of its | he demolished buildings and railways—the sappers repaired them; he blew up bridges 
conquest owed much to the work of the Engineers. Following hard in the wake of —the sappers bridged the gaps; he blocked the roads—-the sappers cleared them 
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jOUR NOW 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


HEY came out of the north a little before the ad nauseam, describing and canvassing the still 
late summer night fell, flying like the swallows inexperienced horrors of what in the fullness of time 

to Italy. They were heard before they were seen. we were to learn to cali ‘‘ the blitz.” Across the North 
It was not the noise of our local barn-fowl trainers, Sea, curiously enough, the bookshops were also filled 
with their harsh, self-important, grating roar, skimming with bombing literature, but this time dwelling not 


the chimneys, but a far deeper and more 
significant sound. Only the supreme craftsman- 
ship of the greatest engine-makers in the 
world could have achieved that inexorable, 
deep, even note; unlike all but the rarest 
of men’s transient achievements, it blended 
with the natural universe. It was the voice, as 
we heard it, of Fate, and of the eternal pur- 
pose behind this troubled world; through 
human suffering and tribulation God was work- 
ing out his mysterious, evolutionary purpose 
behind the curtain of the night clouds. And 
my mind went back to other sounds, heard 
night after night in the troubled winter of 
1940-1941. For what we heard then, thinking 
of those crashing bombs in the crowded, doomed 
streets of London and the Midland towns, 
was not the end. It was only the beginning. 


Then presently we saw them—first one, 
then another. They were flying high, far above 
the busy local trainers, with their noses pointed 
inexorably towards the Alps. They were not 
flying together, like the great formations of 
Fortresses and Liberators of the daytime, but 
in ordered solitude, one after another, with 
the regularity of the stars, going each to its 
appointed place. Their bearing lights were still 
showing—a gleam lit by man’s engulfed spirit 
in the strange and terrible impersonality of 
war—and one thought, with a sudden 
pang of realisation, of the young men, 
crouching each at his separate task in 
those strarige little self-contained corri- 
dors, floating darkly through space. Per- 
haps, even as they passed over our 
humdrum, rustic world—so remote now 
from theirs—they were calling out to one 
another in their queer, intimate, modernistic 
jargon over the intercom. By the morn- 
ing, all being well, they would be to outward 
appearance normal beings again; ex- 
hausted, relaxed, not a little dazed, wolfing 
eggs and bacon or kippers in the vicinity 
of some grey-stoned English town or 
village on the high wolds. But now they 
were remote, impersonal, almost outside 
this world, set on a mission which took 
little account of the needs or normal ways 
of man. They were destroyers—called out 
of the tangled purpose of things that here- 
after men might live. Before them, in some 
high, remote strata of the night clouds 
and the. cold airs off the Alps, lay a trans- 
continental journey which in peaceful days 
English men and women of leisure and 
substance were wont to take to Portofino 
or Florence or Taormina, to spend long, 
sunny, idle holidays as their unreflecting 
share of earth's good things. That journey 
and its homeward return they would make, 
if Death failed to find them on the way, 
before morning. And in each quiet mind 
in those remote, vibrant machines—coming 
one after another out of the north and 
vanishing swiftly into the gathering night 

there must have been, amid many other 
thoughts, that unspoken, unprofessional, 
grimly and humorously human one of 
Sir John Falstaff, glancing quizzically at 
Shrewsbury clock: ‘‘ Would it were bed 
time, Hal, and all well!’’ I turned into 
the house, my dog, intent on his own 
canine concerns, running beside me. 





There are few Britons, I fancy, who take 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


pleasurable and glorious: so long, that is, as it fell 
on somebody else’s head and home. 


The British people have a different mentality. 
It is inevitable that in this kindly land—with its 
hatred of war and its persisting sense of human 


poor enon, * values—there should be many worthy people 


who are still seriously exercised by the ethics of 
air bombardment. It is certainly a grisly and 
horrible business ; many of us have experienced 
it and have good cause to know it. But such 
decent and kindly Christians—and many more, 
I fancy, who are not Christians—who feel that 
we ought to refrain from using the terrible 
weapon which our enemy first used against us 
and our helpless Allies are not, in reality, so 
much concerned with the ethics of air bombard- 
ment as with those of war itself. It is not the 
dropping of bombs on one’s fellow-men and their 
works that is intrinsically wrong, but the malice, 
hatred and sense of violence which precede, cause 
and accompany war. All force, said Bacon, is a 
kind of foul play. It isan attempt to wrest the 
operation of divine law in one’s own favour. And 
almost invariably it provokes, sooner or later, 
some counterbalancing violence. That is why 
those who take the sword perish by the sword. 
One cannot throw a stone,into the water without 
causing ripples. It was not Winston Churchill or 


to-day causing ripples over the Ruhr, Berlin 
and Hamburg. It was Hitler and Goering. 


A factory smashed by a bomb and a mangled 





** GRAND SIEGE OPERATIONS AT CHATHAM : STORMING THE STOCKADE.” 
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heap of dead and dying armament workers lying 
among its ruins is a very terrible and piti- 














“GRAND SIEGE OPERATIONS AT CHATHAM: BLOWING UP OF THE BRIDGE 


OF COMMUNICATION,” 


“The scene of operations was the extensive area occupied by the military establishment 


ful spectacle. So is the nearby shambles 
which a few minutes before was some- 
body’s home—the centre of some humble 
family’s life and love. But so, also, is a man 
slain by a sword or by the blow of a ham- 
mer: so is his weeping widow, bereft for 
ever, with her children, of her hope, pride 
and sustenance in a moment of someone 
else’s anger or treachery. It is scarcely 
possible to measure the degrees of human 
suffering when such loss has been inflic- 
ted, whether the injury has been caused 
by the latest of death-dealing weapons 
or the most primitive. There are many 
ways of torturing and breaking human 
heart and body, and all are vile. 


But once the aggressor has resorted to 
force there is no other option but sub- 
mission or resistance. A_ pacifist will 
choose the former. He who is not a 
pacifist must needs choose the latter. 
If one is attacked by a man with a 
sword, one must defend oneself—and those 
who look to one for protection—with a 
sword or comparable weapon. It is 
illogical to argue that, because a sword 
mutilates and destroys fellow-man created 
in God’s image, one should therefore 
resist the assailant’s steel strokes with the 
bare fist. If one is to resist at all with 
any hope of success, one must do so with 
weapons capable of matching and defeating 
those of the enemy. And what is true of 
a sword is equally true of a bomb. The 





at Chatham, enc seed by a strong tine of, fortihcations - we land c and counding Germans, mobilising their people for total 
rom Brompton Barracks northward to the Ma » iver way, and the sea 

embankment. . . . The operations commenced with the storming of the outer line by war, argued at the outset that a blow at 
the 5 ing ap Ay - aqvenss “4 ets in Cove a, —_ LL g oom column a factory or the homes around a factory 
was turned upon left . . . headed by a party of Royal Sappers and miners. . . F 

who, by bags of gunpowder, breached the stockade. . . . The stockade, which was was as much an operation of war as an 
constrestes of suene, planks. AY es to a o Late, our Sorreapend lent attack on the enemy’s flank or rear. That 
Says: “ sortie then retired, and t arch of t ridge of communication was : 

blown up by the Ist Brigade. . . . This explosion produced a magnificent effect, and is how they smashed Poland and forced 
may certainly be considered as the crowning piece of the day’s proceedings. The Holland, Belgium and France to their 
bridge was no make-belief, theatrical affair, but a most substantial piece of brickwork, k Th led d h ith 
and its sudden annihilation was a complete specimen of the triumph of gunpowder.” nees. ey tri to do the same wit 


much pleasure in the thought of this bombing business, on the horrors of being blitzed, but on the delicious 
even to-day, when it is falling not on themselves but sense of power in being the blitzer. The dust-wrapper 
on their enemies. Four years ago, the underlying of the latest best-seller, with its garish flames and 
nightmare of almost every one of us was the power of falling bombs, suggested that the ordinary German 
mankind to destroy itself by raining destruction on citizen took a pretty delight in the thought of what 
its own cities from the air. Plays and films, books his newly-created Luftwaffe could accomplish. He 
and pamphlets and articles dwelt on the problem conceived of a hail of death from the air as something 


EES REL OAS SRD LINE SIT EY EEE I, ERY a us. But we resisted and, bearing their 


assaults on our undefended cities in 
patience, first made and then used the same weapon 
against them. It is the weapon which, above all others, 
it seems, is likely to lead to their early defeat. The 
brave men who night after night pass out over the 
North Sea and Channel on their unwonted, unavoid- 
able mission of destruction are saviours and guardians 
of life—the liberators of a troubled world. 





Air Marshal Harris who threw the stone which is . 
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MESSINA: DAMAGED DOCKS AND SUNKEN SHIPPING 
SHOW EFFECTIVE RESULTS OF ALLIED BOMBING. 
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WRECKAGE CAUSED BY ALLIED BOMBS ON THIS QUAYSIDE AT MESSINA GIVES THE 
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THE BOASTFUL INSCRIPTION, “‘ VINCERE”’ (WE SHALL CONQUER), ON A DOCKSIDE BUILDING. 


AT MESSINA RAILROAD STATION, RECKED COACHES AND A SHATTERED 
MOTIVE FLUNG ON TO A PLATFORM AMONG THE CRACKED CONCRETE BUILDINGS 


AN ABANDONED ENEMY TRUCK ON THE MESSINA WATERFRONT, WITH A SUNKEN 
LINER IN THE BACKGROUND. R.A.F. OFFICERS ARE SEEN LOOKING AT THE WRECKAGE. 
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A SUNKEN TRAIN-FERRY SHIP BESIDE THE SLIPWAY AT THE MESSINA FERRY TERMINUS 


—~A PRIORITY TARGET FROM THE EARLIEST PREPARATIONS FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 
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ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF WAREHOUSES ON THE WATERFRONT AT MESSINA AFTER 
VISITATIONS BY ALLIED BOMBERS. OUR TROOPS FOUND A SCENE OF UTTER WRECKAGE. 


Messina, escape port of the vanquished Germans in Sicily, was a shattered town when 
our troops entered it. The Sicilian end of the important train ferry linking the island 
to the Italian mainland, it had been a priority target for Allied bombers from the earliest 
stages of the preparations for invasion, and at the conclusion of the campaign it 
had been completely destroyed. Buildings in the town area are mainly reduced to 
rubble, the remains of the railway station house many wrecked trains, and the harbour 
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, GERMAN TRANSPORT VEHICLES WRECKED IN A MESSINA STREET. VEHICLES WERE BLOWN « 
# : 
A FROM STREETS INTO BUILDINGS DURING RAIDS BY ALLIED BOMBE ¥ 
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is dotted with the hulks of sunken ships. One correspondent reported that not a single 
building in the town had escaped damage, and when Allied troops entered not a 
single shop was open for business. A scene of utter havoc greeted our men. 
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“THE TRAVELLER'S JOURNEY IS DONE”: By DILYS POWELL.* 
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IN GREECE HE FOUND THE MEANING OF LIFE. 








An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HE title of this book, taken from Blake’s address 
to the Sunflower, might look odd, and 
intentionally odd, to a casual browser in a bookshop. 
And, if it didn’t look odd, it might convey the 
notion that the book was a retrospect of life by 
some male or female Methuselah. But as soon 
as one has begun the book one realises that the 
title is right. It is the biography of a tall, 
handsome, alert, whimsical, charming, eager 
scholar who died young in Greece, by his 
young widow. She will never lose her memories 
of him; he died at thirty-four ; but he. had led 
a fuller and more fruitful life than most. A 
young friend of mine was killed recently at 
twenty-four. His elder brother wrote to the 
boy’s closest companion: ‘‘ Never mind about 
‘X’; he crowded into his one-third of 
the allotted span more than most people crowd 
into three-thirds.’’ A similar feeling, I think, 
has led Mrs. Humfry Payne (writing under 
the name of Dilys Poweli) to give her book 
its title. She knows that his career was 
rounded off, and that nothing remains for 
tears. 

It is, I think, the most moving and 
beautiful book by a’ widow about a dead 
husband which has been written since Mrs. 
Edward Thomas’s two volumes about that 
husband ‘of hers who wrote prose and 
verse so exquisitely, and was killed, over 
military age, ins the last war. One mistake 
I think she has made; _ probably out 
of modesty. She doesn’t speak of “I” or 
“ Humfry’’; she speaks of Elizabeth and 
‘“Payne.’’ And it makes the story remoter, 
as though an industrious writer were digging 
up information about some couple (as it might 
be the Shelleys) whom she knew only from 
documents. Take this: ‘‘ But the Paynes 
were glad to escape to pleasures less polite. 
In the Zappeion gardens the open-air cinemas 
were crowded, and waiters dodged through 
the audience with trays of coffee and beer ; 
the screen. flickered obscurely under the 
starlit sky, and with the waltzes and the 
voices mingled the jazz and the laughter 
from the music-hall under the trees. Some- 
times they 
dined on the 
restaurant 
terrace and 
watched 
the variety 
performance. 
Dancing chits 
wagged bellies 
and but- 
tocks ; the 
pallid clowns 
scuffled and 
expostulated 
in their high 
chalky voices ; 
against the 
background of 
illuminated 
trees the 
tight-rope 
walker waved 
her parasol 
and _ pedalled, 
flashing enor- 
mous thighs, 
on a_ child's 
bicycle. Some- 
times they 
drove out of 
Athens, along 
the coast to 
Gyfada, where 
a smarter 
company 
dined by the 
seashore and 





*" The Travel- 


THE APHRODITE OF MARSEILLES: ler's Journey is 


. « « plaster waist on marble hips. The Done.” By Dilys 
two made an exact join, the lines of the Powell (Hodder 
drapery coincided; a marble shovlder which, ’ 
he hai heen certain, also belonged to the and Stoughton. 


Statue, precisely fitted the plaster body. The 


ontrasting styles were one and the same... Illustrated. 9s, 6d.) 


the Heraion of Perachora.” 


their discovery. 


~ 


danced on a_ stone floor; 


Payne, with grave 


intent face, wheeled with Elizabeth through the 
gaping couples.” 





HUMFRY PAYNE, AS HE APPEARED IN 1935. 


Who would think from that that Payne was the 
husband and Elizabeth the author? Beyond that 
I cannot, and do not wish to, carp. In small compass 
there is here the history of. a-young Englishman 
who thought he was going to the Bar, but fell in love 
with both Ancient and Modern Greece, 
and went out to the British School at 
Athens. He also fell in love with a girl 
undergraduate at Oxford (a_ certain 
amount of climbing in and out of windows 
is indicated), and she, as wife, joined 
him in Greece. He learnt the language, 
fell completely under the spell of the 
country, its past, its people, its land- 
scapes and its clear air, and was duly 
rewarded by finding a new and great 
site near Corinth, a sanctuary of Hera. 
He had speculated about it before. “I 
wrote a book,”’ said Payne ironically, 
“and then I came and dug it up.” 

And what a site! “ Payne, at first full 
of warnings about the tedium of excava- 
tion, the disappointment, the days upon 
days when nothing, not a_potsherd, 
would be found, lived again in a blaze 
of confidence and excitement. The work- 
men, past the unproductive strata, now 
dug the earth with knives and scraped 
at it with their fingers. The sherds 
tumbled from the walls of the trenches. 
Bronze bowls, thin as paper, brittle as a 
moth’'s wing from their entombment, lay 
flattened in the soil. Ivory - carved 
brooches, ivory seals with stags and lions 
and griffons, bronze pins with elaborate 
mouldings, bronze lion - feet from 
cauldrons—trays were filled every day 
with the frail, the exquisite relics of an 
age of artists. The very wealth of the 
site became an encumbrance. The work- 
men were schooled to collect every 
fragment of pottery, however coarse, 
however small." 

The diggings are all here; the social 
life of Greece is here ; the family life, most delicately 
indicated, is here; and the book is a panorama, 


Humfry Payne, scholar and Phihellene, was born at Wendover in 1902. Educated 
at Westminster School and Christ Church, Oxford, he went, in 1924, to Athens 
as a student of the British School of Archeology. 
of this book, and three years later, at the age of twenty-seven, he went back to 
Athens as Director of the School. It was he who “ inspired and carried out th 
excavation of the most important new site to be dug in Greece for thirty years, 
The most interesting of Mr. Payne’s finds were 
illustrated and described in ‘“ The Illustrated London News” at the time of 
(Reproductions from the book ** The Traveller's Journey is 
Done”; .by courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd.) 


In 1926 he married the author 
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now majestic, 
now comic, of 
great and little 
scenes, the 
works of Nature 
and of Man. I 
should suppose 
(though no in- 
dication is 
given) that some 
of the descrip- 
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ELIZABETH DILYS POWELL; AUTHOR 
tions are taken OF “‘ THE TRAVELLER’S JOURNEY IS 
out of letters. DONE,” THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 
tt 6.48 the THIS PAGE. 
moment he ex- Elizabeth Dilys Powell, widow of Humfry 
j | Payne, is already well known to the reading 
isted only - as ono as the author of “ Remember 
a single purpose, reece,” a book in which she _ tells 
Se Pe? “accurately and dramatically, how Greece 
to see Greece. entered the war, how. she smashed the 
Hewenton deck. Italians, how Germany invaded her. ©...” 
The thin Italian 


This new book is also about Greece, but it 

is, at the same time, the portrait of a man, 
shore had. dis- who “found in Greece the climax and the 

é justification of his life.’ 

appeared. The 
wind drove on with cold deliberate persistence.. An 
old sailor, sheltering in the forecastle, was sitting on 
a packing-case with a lantern, sniffing and wiping 
his eyes with his sleeve as he peeled a bucket of onions. 
Payne clutched at the flying ends of his. hair and 
looked up. The point of the mast swung in a slow arc, 
now obscuring, now revealing thick clusters of stars. 
There was no cloud, only the bright impersonal 
populace of the sky keeping its strict distance. 
To-morrow, thought Payne, there will be the outriders 
of Greece: Corfu, rocky Ithaca, the mountains of 
Kephallenia.’” ‘‘ Elizabeth’’ wasn’t there; so [| 
presume letters. 

Towards the end of the book—for Payne died 
in the spring of 1936—there are references to the 
Greek “‘ Civil War” of March 1935. It wears, says 
our author, ‘‘a mild, humane air’’ compared with 
our present universal murder; but she seems a little 
bitter because Venizelos was -beaten. I happened, 
as*it chanced, to arrive in Athens just as the victorious 
Government troops were having a triumphal march 
through Athens, the insurrection in Macedonia having 
been quelled at the cost of about two wounded on 
each side. I asked everybody I met (in the spirit of 
Old Caspar’s grandchild) what the war had been 
about—I asked eminent Greeks, British diplomats, 
experienced English travellers, and nobody could tell 
me. ‘At last I took a taxi back to the Pireus and 
asked the taxi-man. His reply was: “‘ Dat ole man 
‘e go on too long.”’ The reference was to Venizelos ; 





PERACHORA: THE HARBOUR, 


It was in 1930 that Humfry Payne, as Director of the British School of Archeology at 
Athens, made sensational! finds at Perachora, a remote headland site in the Gulf of Corinth. 


my mind harked back to Ancient Athens and Aristides. 
The Greeks were, and are, as volatile as they are brave. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every sevap you have. 
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SICILIAN SIDELIGHTS: SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
ALLIED OCCUPATION OF THE ISLAND. 
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(LEFT.) } 

ALLIED WOUNDED ON pe sa 
STRETCHERS IN A i 
LANDING BARGE OFF 
SYRACUSE, AWAITING 
TRANSFERENCE TO A 
HOSPITAL SHIP. TOTAL 
ALLIED CASUALTIES 
IN THE SICILIAN CAM- 
PAIGN WERE IN THE 
REGION OF 25,000. 


A BRITISH 5°5-IN. GUN ON THE MOVE DURING THE EIGHTH ARMY’S 
ADVANCE IN THE MOUNT ETNA AREA. 


BRITISH TROOPS IN CATANIA GAZE AT A STATUE OF THE GREAT 
GARIBALDI, WHO CALLED DOWN HIS HISTORIC SOLEMN CURSE ON 
ANY ITALIAN WHO SHOULD BETRAY ENGLAND. 


ween ee 


A BATTERY OF BRITISH 25-POUNDERS IN ACTION IN A NARROW SICILIAN LANE NEAR ZAFFERANA 
DURING THE EIGHTH ARMY'S DRIVE PAST MOUNT ETNA TO MESSINA. 
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SS a er en ore rr nr ne oer, 
THIS MARK VI. “TIGER” TANK WAS FOUND BLOWN UP AND ABANDONED NEAR "4 PRIVATE STANLEY DAVIES, OF THE 51ST HIGHLAND DIVISION, MAKES USE 2 


THESE 56-TON GERMAN PANZERS HAVE FAILED TO FULFIL THE ENEMY’S GREAT BOASTS. OF AN ENEMY TRANSPORT-—-ONE OF MANY MULES CAPTURED IN SICILY. 
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to accomplish its final advance.——Allied troops gazing on a statue of Garibaldi strike 

a note of poetic justice, for they are helping to materialise the great man's famous 
of 167,000 men.——The 5°5-in. gun illustrated is the model recently removed from the curse.-—-Destroyed and abandoned “ Tiger" tanks have become so commonplace as to 
secret list, and which was briefly described in last week's “ Illustrated London News.” give the true answer to the enemy's boasts about this “ super" weapon.——Our final 
It did excellent work in Tunisia and Sicily.——Our 25-pounders in action near Mount picture is ironical—a swastika-branded mule conveying a S5ist Highlander in pursuit of 
Etna provide a picture typical of the difficult ground over which the Eighth Army had the mule’s former masters ! 
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THE METTLE OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY | DI 


IT CAPTURED MOST OF THE ISLAND | AN 


AMERICAN MEDICAL CORPS MEN TREATING WOUNDED SOLDIERS BEHIND THE FRO} 
LINE IN SICILY. U.S. MEDICAL SERVICES WERE VERY EFFICIENT. 


U.S. ARMY DOCTORS AND NURSES HARD AT WORK IN AN OPERATING TENT NEAR 
THE FRONT LINE. AFTER TREATMENT, CASES ARE SENT TO BASE HOSPITALS. 


” the American , 
Army was 
“blooded” in 
Tunisia, its share of 
the battle of Sicily 
was its greatest 
feat of arms so far 
in this war. In the 
first series of land-— 
ings were the Ist In- 
fantry Division, under 
General Terry Allen, 
which had fought 
with distinction in 
Tunisia ; the 45th In- 
fantry, the 3rd In- 
fantry and the 2nd 
Armoured, all of 
whom had been well 
trained in North 
Africa. The Ameri- 
cans did not have 
an easy passage 
through the island. 
At Gela, they were 
the only troops to 
suffer really stiff op- 
position on landing. 
Wheeling north they 


fought a dozen 
ANOTHER U.S, RECONNAISSANCE PATROL MOVES DOWNHILL CAUTIOUSLY LOOKING OUT FOR TROUBLE. 42 bitter engagements 


“KG J IRS > SHELLS 3 -S. GUNS. 
IN THE BACKGROUND ARE BURSTING SHELLS FROM U.S. GUNS where every other 


village is a fortress 

amid ravines and mountains the most for- 
midable in Sicily. They actually captured ween cnn n ne errr nor er recor crore rrerrcrcorrrorrr 
the larger share of the island and the = qup ys. 
most prisoners. Correspondingly, their ~~ 
(Continued opposite. 


SEVENTH ARMY _MARCHED THROUGH TOWNS AND V 
COAST. HERE THEY ARE PASSING A WRECKED GERMA) 


¥ % 
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\Y AN AMERICAN ARTILLERY UNIT ON THE ST. MAURO ROAD IN NORTHERN SICILY AN HISTORIC ENCOUNTER—THE ROAD JUNCTION OUTSIDE RANDAZZO, WHERE THE U.S. AND 
SKILFULLY GAMOUFLAGED, GOES INTO ACTION AGAINST ENEMY GUNS, / \ BRITISH SEVENTH AND EIGHTH ARMIES MET. BOTH THEN JOINED HANDS AND SWEPT ONWARDS 
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MY DISPLAYED ON SICILY’S BATTLEFIELD. 
‘\ND | AND LARGEST SHARE OF PRISONERS. 


A U.S. RECONNAISSANCE PATROL, FROM AN ANCIENT WALL ON HIGH GROUND, PEERS 
OVER THE LANDSCAPE, LOOKING FOR ENEMY SNIPERS. 


THIS MASS OF RUBBLE AND RUIN BY RADIO MARKS THE FORMER FASCIST 
HEADQUARTERS IN RANDAZZO, THE KEY TOWN FIRST OCCUPIED BY U.S. TROOPS. 
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. : Continued.) 

? losses were lighter 
than those of the 
Eighth Army. Land- 
ing on July 10, by 
the 23rd Palermo, 
the capital, fell into 
their hands, but it 
was not until Ran- 
dazzo, the king-pin 
of the German de- 
fences of Mt. Etna, 
fell to them = on 
August 13, that the 
two Allied armies 
met. The Americans 
were about an hour 
ahead of the British. 
They were also first 
on the field at Mes- 
sina. A patrol of 
thirteen of General 
Patton’s men at 
about 6 a.m. on 
August 17 slipped in. 
At 8.25 a.m. the port 
was formally entered, 
and the troops met 
with an enthusiastic 
reception. They were 
officially welcomed by 
a parade led by four 
drums and a _ tired 
bassoon. Fifty minutes 
officer, commander of a Commando am- 
phibious force, burst in to find the U.S. 
held the honours. He said, ** Hello, Yanks, 
congratulations,” but was disappointed. 





+ ARMY NURSES ENJOY A QUICK SNACK AFTER CARRYING OUT DUTIES IN THE OPERATION 
ROOM OF AN AMERICAN EVACUATION HOSPITAL ON THE SICILIAN FRONT. 


AND VILLAGES ONE AFTER ANOTHER ON THE NORTH 
GERMAN TANK AT STA. AGATA DI MILITELLO. 


ANOTHER PICTURE OF THE RENDEZVOUS OUTSIDE RANDAZZO, WITH US. AND BRITISH TROOPS 
FRATERNISING AFTER THEIR LONG AND ARDUOUS MARCH, WITH RANDAZZO THE KEY TOWN. THE BRITISH ENGINEERS, RAPIDLY 


REPAIRED ROADS AND MADE THEM USABLE 
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HE difference between public and private 
comment upon events has always pro- 
vided the cynic with matter for amusement, 
but there can be ne doubt that this difference 
becomes very much wider in a time of national 
emergency such as we are now passing 
through. The propagandist tinge upon the 
publicly spoken and written word then 
deepens, and it is natural that this should 
be so. Yet even in such times there is a 
danger equal to that which the discreet speakers and 
writers are seeking to avoid, a danger in the gap between 
what large sections of the public say—and therefore pre- 
sumably think—and what the public is told becoming 
too wide. It is a good thing to look dangers and diffi- 
culties in the face even when they are real. And some- 
times they are not real. They are often enough bogies 


and goblins which are bred by imagination in the darkness other day, when a statement was made which they pro- under-production of some sections of labour and the dis- ' 
and which can be dissipated and proved to have no duced as proof that their forebodings were not ill-founded. honesty which is so disturbing in what used to be the 
material existence when subjected to the light. I there- This statement came, not from any Russian source, but honestest country in the world. Those which I have 
fore do not excuse myself for examining some of the from the German national committee which has been set enumerated are, however, the most important. There are 
grumblings and anxieties which are at present expressed up in that country. The part which here concerns us only two remedies for them: the first, a closer under- 
in the club corner, the Fleet Street wine bar, and the nine- was an appeal to the German people to overthrow Hitler standing with Russia; the second, an expansion of the 

and to withdraw from Russian territory as the only means military, effort of Great Britain and the United, States in a 


fifteen to Waterloo. 

One of them is concerned with the Quebec Conference 
which has recently come to an end. It is feared in some 
quarters that the United States, under the influence of 
Admiral King—undoubtedly a strong Pacific enthusiast 
as well as a very strong man—has swung over in the 
direction of the war against Japan to the detriment of 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
DOUBTS AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


brief, there is a danger in this direction, but it does not seem 
to be as great as the pessimists imagine. 

There has existed another group of pessimists, though 
a smaller one, which is troubled by the possibility that 
Russia might come to a separate understanding with 
Germany. They never had any evidence of this—in fact, 
all the evidence was very much to the contrary—until the 


to “‘end the war on the eastern front” and obtain peace. 
I do not think this need be taken too seriously. The 
Russians have always believed strongly in interior pro- 
paganda in the nations to which they have been opposed 
and may count upon their “ Free Germans ”’ to further it, 
but to pretend that this can be taken as representative 
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letting this opportunity go by and deriving 
such alternative advantages as are to be found 
in trading with Russia is that she cannot 
afford to take the risk. Again, we have 
already put a great part of the Italian 
fighting forces out of action and destroyed 
Italy’s power as a, factor in theewar. Let 
it be owned that political results have been 
slower than we hoped since the fall of Mussolini, 
but they may now be close at hand. I shall not 
attempt to prophesy on this matter, but it is not impossible 
that by the time what I write is published, Italy will have 
given up the struggle. The complete elimination of Italy 
would be a pretty notable contribution to the war effort 
on the part of a country which stood at the very edge of 
complete disaster only a short while ago. 

There are some other causes for anxiety, such as the 


the European theatre. The prospects of both appear 
relatively good at present. But it must be realised that, 
with regard to the first, we ourselves have always been in 
favour of closer intercourse with Russia in political and 
military matters, and that if there has been any hanging 
back it has not been on our side. That co-operation 





WINDMILLS ON THE EARLIER BATTLEFIELD OF POLTAVA, THE NEXT KEY POSITION IN THE 
UKRAINE, ON WHICH THE SOVIET ARMY IS ADVANCING IN A PINCER MOVEMENT. 
Following the recapture of Kharkov, the Ukrainian capital, large Russian forces have been hammering 


THIS GREAT GRANITE CROSS AT POLTAVA MARKS THE GRAVES OF SWEDISH SOLDIERS 
IN WHICH BATTLE THE ARMY OF PETER THE GREAT DEFEATED CHARLES XII. OF*SWEDEN. 














it is the junction of railway supply lines to the Kharkov front from Kiev> to the Donetz basin, which 
as yet the Germans holti. Russian supplies are a a ae by railroads and other roads 
demolished by the enemy on his retreat from Red Army marches on. The 
Germans have withdrawn from Taganrog. 


their way through the German defences in a pincer movement of which the northern arm is out- 
flanking Poltava. - The southern arm is aimed to outflank Krasnograd. Poltava lies on the banks 
of the Vorksla River, and was a large industrial centre. Its importance lies largely in the fact that 
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the war against Germany. Now it is an undoubted fact 
that the man in the street in the United States takes a 
relatively greater interest in the Pacific and Asiatic theatres 
of the war than does his counterpart in this country. It 
may also be the fact that the force of public opinion has 
rather more effect upon strategy in the United States than 
over here. On the other hand, the American programme 
for the European theatre was bold, ample, and even 
ambitious. It was probably well up to 
the shipping resources on which it 
would have to be based, so that any 
great expansion planned at Quebec 
would have taken it into the realm 
of the theoretical. I do not believe 
that it has now been whittled down. 
I sincerely believe that we shall see 
the forces of the United States putting 
forth a great and ever-increasing effort 
on this side of the Atlantic. The 
effects of that effort can be foreseen 
only if we can also foresee the results 
of the war against the submarine in 
the Atlantic, which has taken so 
favourable a turn this summer, but 
with regard to which the First Sea 
Lord uttered a warning when he 
pointed out the other day that we 
had won only the first round. 

The next subject of critical 
discussion is our relations with Russia. 
There are, first of all, anxieties lest 
Russia should have already been left 
to bear the main weight of the 
burden too long, with the consequence 
that her reserves of man-power had 
become drained to a serious extent, 
and that her food supplies had become 
dangerously short. I admit that this 


of Russian official policy appears to be a gross exaggeration. 
Surely only those who are already prepared for the worst 
and take a morbid pleasure in inventing it when it does not 
appear could find in a phrase by a handful of German émigrés 
an indication that Russia was contemplating a separate 
peace. If these people were right, then the most intelligent 
and best-informed observers in this country are hopelessly 
wrong, for they hold not the smallest belief in this theory. 





between Russia on the one hand, and the United Kingdom 
and the United States on the other will ever be as close 
as it is already between the two last-named is not pro- 
bable, because Russia does not believe in self-revelation 
as frank as that which the two English-speaking nations 
have made to each other. Yet with good will on both 
sides it can be improved, and it is highly necessary at this 
stage of the war, when strategy has to be revised to keep 
pate with growing strength and in- 
creasing successes, that this should be 
done. I believe that before very long 
the links will be tightened. 

The other question is, of course, 
the major problem of our strategy. 
Ever since the defeat of France we 
have had to fall back upon our old 
policy of seeking theatres of the war 
in which we could fight the enemy 
on equal terms without bringing over- 
whelming strength down upon us. No 
one can seriously imagine that it is 
from choice, or for that matter from 
timidity, that we now find ourselves 
facing the Straits of Messina instead 
of the Rhine or the Danube. There 
is no point now in indulging in recrim- 
inations when considering how this 
state of affairs came about, but it is 
clear that we have drawn nearer to 
the moment when we can hope to 
affront [German forces on a scale far 
beyond our previous hopes. In order to 
reach the maximum of our effort, we 
must handle our still scanty resources 
in the European theatre with the 
greatest possible skill and effect, keep 
open the Atlantic routes so that further 
American forces may reach this country 





with the least possible loss, maintain 
the rise of war production, continue 
to keep the enemy in doubt as to our 
intentions, as we have so well succeeded 


RUSSIAN OFFICERS ARE ENGROSSED IN SEEING WHAT “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
PUBLISHES ABOUT THE WAR--AND ESPECIALLY THEIR PART IN IT. 


This photograph shows the interest taken by the Red Army in British gong In our picture a of 
woman in the U.S.S.R. Voks, 


is a very real peril. Neither pessimist 
nor optimist can exactly estimate it, 
because the available man-power of 


Russia is an unknown quantity, and “The Illustrated London News” is being translated into Russian by a 
roughly the equivalent of the British Ministry of Information, or the British "Cocnall, 


there is even less possibility of 
measuring accurately the grain stores. 
Manifestly Russia’s idsses in men have been enormous, while 
some of her richest corn-lands have fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, and only a small proportion of the best have yet 
been won back. Yet the present operations in Russia seem to 
provide prooftof great confidence as well as of considerable 
energy, and certainly do not suggest acute anxiety on 
the subject of man-power. As regards the food situation, 
even though we cannot estimate the reserves, the available 
evidence does not point to any such immediate shortage 
as the extreme pessimists have pictured. Enormous quan- 
tities of food, especially preserved meat, grain, and fats, 
have been sent into the country by Russia's allies. It is 
clear that the Germans, whose information may be 
better than our own, consider Russia to be more vul- 
nerable on the economic than on the military side, but 
they have completely miscalcufated the second and have 
probably also fallen into error’ as regards the first. In 


Russian officers. 


Those who allege that Russia is-disappointed by recent 
Allied operations in the European theatre stand on firmer 
ground. The officially inspired Russian Press has made 
no secret of the fact. The enthusiasm shown about the 
last stages of the campaign in North Africa, which was 
on a comparatively big scale, has been succeeded by 
criticism since the campaign in Sicily was found to involve 
only a comparative handful of German troops. As to 
that, we shall see to what extent Russia has genuine cause 
for dissatisfaction within the next few weeks. The great 
efforts which Britain and the United States are making 
are furnishing substantial aid to Russia. Can anyone 
imagine, for instance, that if Japan were allowed a free 
hand in Asia and the Pacific she would not, by this time, 
have attacked Russia, seizing the opportunity to settle 
all accounts for a generation at least while her rival was 
fighting for her life in Europe? The reason why she is 


to the delectation of two 


in doing hitherto, and catch him on the 
wrong foot whenever we get the chance. 
We must not forget that military and political considerations 
are closely intertwined, but, on the other hand, we must 
beware, at all-costs, of allowing any considerations to draw 
us into an unsound strategy which would lead to disaster. 

The working-out of this programme must be left to the 
authorities to whom we have entrusted our destinies. 
Public criticism is part of our heritage, and it has some- 
times proved extremely useful since the summer of 1939. 
If these authorities fail us, they and we alike will have 
to suffer, but they have not failed us so far, and they 
now appear to be bent on the boldest possible courses. 
We are still, it cannot be denied, not strong enough 
to deliver the final blows unless the damage which the 
enemy has suffered is greater than appears on the sur- 
face, so that we cannot yet count upon a speedy ending 
of the war. Yet the war will be won if we maintain our 
steadfast purpose and keep our heads. 
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SCENES IN THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE—GERMANS WANTONLY BURN VILLAGES. 
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RADIO PICTURE OF A RUSSIAN VILLAGE—ONE OF A LONG TRAIL OF WANTON 
DESTRUCTION—BURNING NEAR OREL, 


_ 








A RECAPTURED “ VILLAGE,” ONCE NAMED GRICHEVKA, IN THE OREL SECTOR. 
FIRED BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR RETREAT. 


ANOTHER RADIO PICTURE OF GERMAN DESTRUCTIVE METHODS. 
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THE UKRAINE CAPITAL, WITH 


<2 LIBERATED KHARKOV, ITS SKYSCRAPERS. 
$ A RADIO PICTURE SHOWING RUSSIAN A.-A. GUNNERS IN DZERZHINSKY SQUARE. 
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¢ carzass IVAN TARASOV BEING CONGRATULATED BY MAJOR-GENERAL SAVITSKY 
BESIDE THE WRECKAGE OF THE NINETEENTH ENEMY ‘PLANE SHOT DOWN, 
é. 
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A NAZI “ PANZER ZEPP,”” AN ARMOURED TRUCK RUNNING ON RAILS, IN USE AGAINST y 
RUSSIAN GUERILLAS. 

Only persons sitting in the comparative ease of the United States to-day, far from the 

devastation of cities, towns, and villages, could alone have talked rubbish about Marshal 

Stalin making a separate peace with Germany unless the Allies open up a second front 

this year. 


There is no Allied chief more adamant in his determination to smash the 
German war spirit for good and all ‘than Stalin. 


IT 18 MADE OF SALVAGED MATERIAL. é 


eee 


% 
of wanton destruction of Russian towns and villages, like those above, and he knows well 
of the ruthless murder and torture of hundreds of thousands of Russian peasants, includ- 
ing women and children. When Kharkov was captured by storm on August 23, 
in an Order of the Day Stalin showed his attitude: “ Thus, our beloved Kharkov,” 


He has himself seen the awful sights he said, “is liberated from the yoke of the German-Fascist scoundrels." 
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THE JAPANESE DRIVEN OUT OF THE SOLOMON ISLANDS WITH HEAVY LOSS. 
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NS AUGUST 6, MUNDA AIRFIELD, NEW GEORGIA, WHICH THE JAPANESE HAD STUB- 
RORNLY DEFENDED, FELL TO THE ALLIES. 


WRECKED JAP ’PLANES ON THE AIRFIELD. IN NEW GUINEA A U.S. OFFICER DRIVES A TRACTOR THROUGH A RIVER OF MUD, 
WHERE NEW ROADS AND BASES HAVE BEEN ERECTED IN THE JUNGLES. 
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AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICERS EXAMINE A MAP 
FOUND IN THE WRECKAGE 
OF A JAP DIVE-BOMBER 
BROUGHT DOWN IN 
NEW GEORGIA ISLAND. 


pWiteensaarccenme™ ? 
TO VIRU HARBOUR, NEW GUINEA, 
IN A FOREST GLADE WEARING CAMOUFLAGE SUITS, 


BEFORE ADVANCING THESE U.S. MARINES, 


KNEEL IN PRAYER. 
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. 
AFTER THE FALL OF MUNDA AIRFIELD, 
FOUND UNHARMED, 


THIS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN WAS 
SO RAPID WAS THE JAPANESE RETREAT. 


ONE OF MANY HUNDREDS OF DEAD JAPS FOUND ON MUNDA AIRFIELD, NEAR HIS GUN, 
A VICTIM OF THE ALLIED INTENSIVE AIR AND LAND BOMBARDMENT. 


On August 17, American forces, after many long months of most 


dangerous and 
exhausting fighting, were masters of almost the entire Solomon Islands. 


They have had 
to fight not only the obstinacy of the Japs but disease and the many denizens of the 


tropical jungle. They are now preparing to drive the enemy out of New Britain to 
the north, where is Rabaul, the principal Japanese South-West Pacific base, and with 


that gone, the reconquest of New Guinea will be opened up and thence the Dutch 


East Indies. Munda Airfield is being reconstructed and other new air bases made. 
Munda fell finally on August 6, and in the final assault U.S. troops literally burnt the 
Japs out of their earthwork positions with the use of flame-throwers in conjunction 
with tanks. Japanese air and sea losses have been very heavy. 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE WAR GOD! 


DRAWN BY TERENCE T. CUNEO, FROM SKETCHES MADE ON THE Spot. 


A MODERN TEMPLE OF MARS: 


In one of Britain's largest war-production foundries, this Press Shop shows some of 
the huge presses employed for a hundred varied needs. Among them are machines 
capable of exerting a pressure of a thousand tons, and when many of them are in operation 
at the same time the whole shop trembles from the mighty concussion of their steel 
rams. The metal-plate—for example, the turret leg-shields of a Churchill Tank— 
is placed between the carefully made dies, and, as the press descends, the dies come 
together, pressing the plate into the required shape. The “ Bliss" press (shown in 


STEEL RAMS WHICH EXBRT A PRESSURE OF 
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A SHOP TREMBLING UNDER MIGHTY RAMS. 
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1000 TONS ON WEAPONS OF WAR. 

the foreground) is turning out the roof and back plates of Bedford trucks, whilst the 
one beyond is pressing out turret leg-shields. These shields are bolted to the base 
of the tank's turret and are responsible for holding the turret floor to the turret itself. 
This gigantic shop, nearly 900 ft. in length, has all the sombre dignity of a mighty 
temple—of the War God Mars! The lofty machines stand in even rows on either 


side of the long, white-lined aisle, completely dwarfing the puny human forms who 
control them with such apparent ease and skill. 
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THE FINAL ABLUTION RITE OF THE VOTARIES OF THE GOD OF 


DRAWN BY TERENCE T. CuNEo, FROM 
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A CHURCHILL IV. UNDERGOING FINAL TEST IN THE FACTORY: THIRTY MINUTES’ IMMERSION IN A TANK, D 


With her preliminary trials completed, and fresh from the 
Mark 


the factory. She must be watertight, and for a full half-hour the lower part of the 
hull remains immersed in a rectangular concrete tank, while men note carefully to 


assembly line, a | make certain that not one drop of water leaks through to the driving, fighting or | dire 
IV. ‘Churchill ™ undergoes one of her final tests before passing out of engine compartments of the vehicle. In our illustration the tank is seen rumbling | adoy 
down the slipway inte the water. The man in the right foreground signals direction wate 


to the white-coated figure standing on the front gunner’s seat, who, in turn, conveys 6-po 
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1D OF WAR: A CHURCHILL IV. UNDERGOES THE IMMERSION TEST. 


CUNEO, FROM SKETCHES MADE ON THE SPOT. 
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TANK, DURING WHICH NOT ONE DROP MUST PENETRATE THE VEHICLE. THENCE IT PASSES INTO SERVICE. 


i i i i i i he Army, and is driven up the ramp direct on to a railroad flat-car, where it is 

ctions to the tank driver by taps on the shoulders. This procedure is tot : 
bling pe ran yl the driver's line of vision is too limited-at so steep an angle. After the | shunted by a busy little yard engine, as seen top-left. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, Production 
i of pte test is completed, the tank returns to the Rectification Bay, where her Minister, told the House on July 28 that in the second quarter of 1943 the United 
sae | 6-pounder gun is fitted into the turret. The Churchill is then ready for delivery | Nations’ production had been more than three times that of the present Axis output. 
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SALVAGING THE GIANT LINER—JAPANESE DEFEATS IN THE PACIFIC.. 


THE U.S.S. ‘‘ LAFAYETTE,” FORMERLY THE FAMOUS FRENCH LUXURY LINER “‘ NORMANDIE,” THE SAME LINER, ‘‘ LAFAYETTE,” BY PUMPING OPERATIONS, IS SLOWLY RIGHTING 

NOW BEING SALVAGED AT NEW YORK, HAS A LIST OF 45 DEGREES. HERSELF. SHE SHOWS ABOVE AN ANGLE OF 27°5 DEGREES FROM THE PERPENDICULAR. 
Since February 1942 the biggest and fastest liner afloat, the U.S.S. “‘ Lafayette,” seized by the U.S. on guard. The work has been successful, and there is no further danger of her breaking her back 
Government, (* until somali been no more than a charred hulk lying capsized at an angle of or smashing into the pier. The total cost of salvage and reconstruction is estimated at under four 
53 degrees. Our second picture shows her graceful lines at 27°5 degrees, while two U.S. marines stand million dollars. Her original cost was sixty million. 


SAMOA HARBOUR 


ANOTHER AIR VIEW OF SALAMAUA, THE PRINCIPAL JAPANESE 
AIR BASE IN NEW GUINEA. THE PICTURE SHOWS THE 
THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC: THE TOWN OF WEWAK, MOUNTAINOUS AND JUNGLE COUNTRY. THE ALLIED ADVANCE 
ABOVE (TOP) AND AIRFIELD (BOTTOM, RIGHT) ABOVE HAS REACHED THE FRANCISCO RIVER. 
THE CREW OF A U.S. FORTRESS FLEW TO NORTH AFRICA SALAMAUA, NEW GUINEA. ON AUGUST 
IN THE SHUTTLE SERVICE AND RETURNED TO BRITAIN 20, ALLIED BOMBERS DESTROYED 
WITH A’ LITTLE DONKEY MASCOT PURCHASED FROM AN 248 *PLANES, FOR A LOSS OF EIGHT. 
ARAB FOR 400 FRANCS. 


RESCUING SURVIVORS OF A JAPANESE SUPPLY SHIP BLASTED BY THE U.S. SUBMARINE. MASSES OF BOXES OF EVERY SORT AND CONDITION. SUPPLIES UNLOADED 
A MARINE AWAITS THE ARRIVAL OF A BOAT-LOAD OF SURVIVORS IN NEW GUINEA WATERS AT KISKA DOCK, ALEUTIAN ISLES, FOR THE U.S. AND CANADIAN FORCES. 


The U.S. and Australian forces under the command of General MacArthur are gradually and steadily American troops are landed on the shores o ae : offensive had 
driving the Japanese back from their Pacific outposts. Im New Guinea, where Jap forces are fighting long since stopped and Japan was making : — rate ‘eftort to, bald, what Fag om uered. On 
to keep the vital aerodrome of Salamaua, Allied land forces have closed in still farther and from the the same day the Viceroy of India, Lord Linlithgow, told a military parade at Poona: “! am sure 
west had infiltrated into the enemy positions. On August 28 they came up against the enemy you are keen to get at the Japanese. You will not have very long to wait now.”’ Vice-Admiral Lord 
at Malolo, north of the airfield. Colonel Knox, U.S. Secretary of the Navy, said on August 28 that Louis Mountbatten, new C.-in-C. of Amphibious Operations in South-East China, is expected to be 
‘the bulk of the Navy’s sea and air power will continue. to be employed in the Pacific until reinforced by some very powerful units of the British Fleet. ; 
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DENMARK AT BOILING-PITCH—IN GERMANY’S “MODEL PROTECTORATE.” 
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CROWDS AFTER 
WERE WOUNDED. 


HELD UP IN COPENHAGEN WHILE POLICE DISPERSE 
WHICH A POLICEMAN AND TWO ‘CIVILIANS 


TRAFFIC 
A STREET FIGHT IN 





DAMAGED BY SABOTEURS’ EXPLOSIVES ON AUGUST 24 


THE FORUM HALL IN COPENHAGEN, 
IT FOR QUARTERING TROOPS. 


AFTER THE GERMANS HAD REQUISITIONED 


TWO GERMAN SOLDIERS BEAT UP. A DANISH WORKMAN IN COPENHAGEN. ACTS SUCH 
AS THIS HAVE ROUSED THE ANGER AND HATRED OF THE DANES TO BOILING-POINT. 


The Danish temper has been slowly rising to boiling-point for a long time, and now 
it seems that it has “ blown the lid off"' what Germany once boasted was to be 
her model protectorate. Martial law, declared at 4 a.m. on Sunday, August 29, 
failed to stem the rising tide of sabotage, and-it was followed by fighting between 
Germans, in which both sides suffered casualties. At time of 


Danish troops and 
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AS HIGH TO-DAY AS EVER, 
AMONG HIS SUBJECTS. 


THE POPULARITY OF KING CHRISTIAN OF DENMARK, 
IS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS PRE-WAR PICTURE OF THE KING 
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GERMAN TROOPS PURSUE »DANISH PATRIOTS IN AXELTORY SQUARE, COPENHAGEN. 
TWO OF THE SOLDIERS CARRIED DRAWN BAYONETS IN THEIR HANDS. 


‘ 


>.> A GERMAN SOLDIER FORCES A DANISH POLICEMAN TO NOTE A GIRL’S JULIET 


Yr 
? 4 CAP, WOVEN AS THE R.A.F. EMBLEM IN RED, WHITE AND BLUE CIRCLES. 


fem mmm mmr rr emer rrr rrr rer rrrre 


writing the Danes are reported to have demolished all defences except part of the 
fortress outside Copenhagen, to have blown up docks and set dumps ablaze. Part 
of the Danish Navy escaped to Sweden in two destroyers, six torpedo-boats, a mine- 
sweeper and numerous other craft, and those sailors who could not escape are reported 
to have scuttled some forty-five warships in Copenhagen Harbour and elsewhere. 
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THE GREAT SACRIFICE 


We owe a great debt of gratitude to the Royal and Empire Navies ; to those fleets of 
large and small ships and the men who sail them. No praise can be high enough, 
for it is they who, by their mastery of the seas, have made possible our final victory. 
Their sacrifices have been great, but their achievements greater, and, on them, and 
the Merchant Navies, rests the very existence of Great Britain and, to no incon- 
siderable degree, of others of the United Nations, to-day. Upon them depends 
the maintenance of both Britain's home front and her fighting fronts—for the 
Navy must escort those essential supplies vital to the war effort—and it must ensure 
the safe passage of troops and equipment to the various theatres of war—a 
tremendous task when it is realised that approximately 100,000 tons of shipping a year 
are required to transport a division of 20,000 men 1000 miles overseas, with arms, 
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MADE BY THE ROYAL AND EMPIRE NAVIES IN 


equipment and stores, and to keep it supplied and reinforced. Many outstanding 
actions have been carried through by our warships, such as the evacuation to safety 
of hundreds of thousands of British and Allied troops from Norway, Dunkirk, Greece 
and Crete; the cost to them was heavy,’ but the result was magnificent. Com- 
paratively small forces have engaged and routed greatly superior enemy units, and 
a large proportion of Germany's and Italy's fleets has been sunk or put out of action. 
A great deal of the work of our Navies, however, though no less important, is less 
spectacular, and this is usually the lot of the smaller ships: those swarms of little 
trawlers, minesweepers, minelayers, and similar vessels, their crews, hourly running 
the risk of sudden explosion in order to keep clear the vital sea-lanes and coastal 
approaches, carry on with unsuspected heroism. There are, too, the defensive 
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LORD GOD, WE HAVE PAID 


SpectAL Artist, C. E. Turner. 
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FOUR YEARS OF WAR: LOSSES’ THAT HAVE BEEN MORE THAN REPLACED. 


duties ; the great blockade of Germany, a very telling form of warfare which has 
been waged by British seamen since the first days of the war. These are only a 
few of the great number of tasks which fall to the lot of the Royal and Empire 
Navies to-day, and it is good to know that despite the serious losses in ships which 
they have suffered during these four years, we have noW far larger naval strength 
than we had in 1939. Mr. Alexander has told us that 900 new warships of all types 
have been completed since the outbreak of war; that the considerable number of 
destroyers lost have been more than replaced ; that in addition to new construction 
a great number of merchant ships have been converted to auxiliary warships; and 
that a fleet of corvettes has been built up, to which Canada has made a substantial 
contribution. Our submarines, too, have performed, and continue to perform, heroic 


service. Their officers and men face death in most perilous circumstances above 
and under the seas, and their courage is only equalled by their modesty. We have 
lost fifty-eight submarines up to date in this war, two recently off Sicily. In the words 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty : “‘ When one remembers all the adverse circum- 
stances, and the constant threat to our traffic by U-boat, surface raiders, aircraft 
attack and mines, one can speak with pride, though in no spirit of boasting, of the 
manner in which the Navy has helped to bring our country through so far in the 
most difficult period of our modern history, and the part which it has, therefore, 
played in keeping the cause of freedom alive in the world." Kipling in his “‘ Song 
of the Dead "’ has summed up in the words which appear at the head of these pages 
the price that must be paid for the never-ceasing vigilance of the Royal Navy. 
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NEWS PICTURES OF THE WEEK: ITEMS OF INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 








AN ME.. I10 GOES DOWN IN FLAMES UNDER THE GUNS OF FLYING FORTRESSES DURING 


THE AIR BATTLE WHICH ACCOMPANIED THE RAID ON SCHWEINFURT. “ ; ” 
A 4 total of 307 tans ane 4i alee ied ane siiais A + 29 A WIMPEY’S WEDDING RING”: CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE 2}-TON ELECTRIFIED METAL 
record total oi enemy fighters destroyed in a single day’s air battles was claimed on Augus a é z = ‘ Foe ff - 
when U.S. headquarters in Europe announced the final official figures for the August 17 attacks by RING CARRIED BY WELLINGTONS TO EXPLODE ENEMY MAGNETIC MINES. 
Flying Fortresses and Thunderbolts on the Messerschmitt factory at Regensburg 4nd the ball and roller- It is now three years since the men of a special Wellington squadron began flying modified versions 
bearing plant at Schweinfurt. Our picture shows one of the 147 enemy fighters destroyed by Fortresses, of their aircraft, popularly known as ‘‘ Wedding Ring Wimpeys,’’ for the purpose of exploding 


in which Thunderbolts accounted for 20 more. The Fortresses at Regensburg shot down 140, enemy magnetic mines. This picture gives an impression of the cumbersome 23-ton 50-ft. electrified 


circle of metal, suspended from nese, wings and fuselage, which necessitates an extra- 
long take-off run. The high-voltage current running is supplied by a V-8 auxiliary motor. 
















THE WRECKAGE OF THE TREASURY BUILDING IN WHITE~ 
HALL CAUSED BY THE BOMB WHICH JUST MISSED MR. CHURCHILL ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERING CROWD 
MR. CHURCHILL. IN QUEBEC, WHEN HIS ESCAPE WAS MADE KNOWN. Pz " ) ie 


It was during Mr. Churchill’s presence in Quebec on August 23 that an official spokesman there revealed the Prime Minister’s narrow esca > 
from being killed by a bomb during the London blitz in November 1940. Mr. Churchill was dining at 10, Downing Street with Sir AN OXFORD STREET DEMONSTRATION OF THE BRITISH 

Archibald Sinclair and Mr. Brendan Bracken when a bomb fell on the Treasury building next door, completely demolishing. it and killing 4°2-IN. MORTAR, WHICH DID GOOD WORK IN SICILY. 
twelve people. The chandelier in the dining-room at No. 10 dropped on the centre of the table, ag Bay ER _ me Britain’s new 4°2-in. mortar proved a first-class weapon in the Sicilian 
a suggestion for po Met yore campaign. Firing a 20-lb. bomb a distance of 4000 yards, the mortar 
insisted on bringing in the coffee could be used to attack enemy positions on the far sidé of a mountain as 
hi igh as Snowdon, for at the peak of its rise the bomb reaches a height 

f 4000 ft. The mortar is portable, and can fire in any direction 
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QUEEN’S ROYAL REGIMENT RECEIVE A 6-POUNDER PRESENTED PRE-FABRICATED HOUSES HAVE ARRIVED: THIS FIVE-ROOMED BUNGALOW WAS BUILT 
BY CANADIAN WOMEN FACTORY WORKERS IN ADMIRATION OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. BY TEN MEN IN NINE HOURS, AND IS ON SHOW IN LONDON, 
When women workers at a Quebec ordnance factory, thrilled by the ws “¥ Army's exploits, presented Pre-fabricated houses have been advocated for many years. This one, on exhibition in London, is 
one of the famous British 6-pounder anti-tank guns to their heroes, military authorities decided a practical example. It came from the north of England in sections, and within nine hours of its 
that it should be given, with suitably inscribed name-plates, to the regiment showing the “ best day’s arrival was ready for tenants to “ move in.” Ten men had completed the erection of its five rooms, 
shoot” between Alamein and Tunis. A troop of the Queen’s Royal Regiment qualified, having complete with me, | fireplaces, kitchen cooker and bookshelves, and people are seen examining 
“bageed” eight German tanks in one day when Rommel tried to break out of the Mareth Line it inside and out. he total cost of this “home of the future” is between £600 and £700, 


GUNNERS OF THE 
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BOMBING THE ENEMY’S WAR POTENTIAL: EFFECTIVE RESULTS OF RAIDS. 


A BOSTON BOMBER EMERGING FROM THE SMOKE AFTER ADDING ITS QUOTA PART OF THE STEELWORKS AT DENAIN PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THE RAID, IN WHICH 
OF DESTRUCTION ON IMPORTANT STEELWORKS AT DENAIN, IN FRANCE, DURING OUR BOMBERS DROPPED THEIR LOADS WITH PRECISION FROM HEIGHTS OF BETWEEN 
AN EFFECTIVE DAY RAID BY THE R.A.F. ON AUGUST 16, 50 FT. AND 1500 FT., CAUSING SEVERE DAMAGE TO THE FACTORY. 


IMPORTANT PEENEMUNDE AIRCRAFT RESEARCH AND RAPIO- —AND THE SAME SECTION OF PEENEMUNDE ESTABLISHMENT AFTER THE RAID-—A 
BRILLIANTLY EXECUTED LONG-RANGE PRECISION ATTACK MANY IRREPLACEABLE GERMAN 
SCIENTIFIC EXPERTS ARE BELIEVED TO HAVE LOST THEIK LIVES IN THE RAID. 


A SECTION OF THE 
LOCATION ESTABLISHMENT, PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE BOMBER COMMAND’S HEAVY 
RAID ON THE NIGHT OF AUGUST I7— 


A PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN WEEKS AFTER THE ATTACK, SHOWM'G THE EFFECT OF THE EDER DAM RESERVOIR 18 NOW COMPLETELY DRY, THE RIVER DRAINING 
400 TONS OF BOMBS DROPPED BY FLYING FORTRESSES IN 34 MINUTES ON THE THROUGH THE POWER-HOUSE (A). A LIGHT RAILWAY (B) AND A HUTTED CAMP (c) ARE 
GREAT SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT AT HULS, AT THE EDGE OF THE RUHR. SIGNS OF PREPARATIONS FOR REPAIRING THE BREACH. 


The mounting effect of the day and night raids by the R.A.F. and the U.S. Eighth Air dealt a blow whose effects will be felt to the end of the war—and will probably do much 
Force on Germany's war potential is illustrated in these pictures. Steel production was to’ shorten it. Germany's great synthetic rubber plant at Huls was still at a standstill 
heavily affected by~the daylight raid on important works at Denain; and in the brilliant weeks after the daylight raid by Flying Fortresses, and work is only now started on the 
raid on the research and radio-location establishment at Peenemunde Bomber Command stupendous task of repairing the Eder Dam, breached in the famous raid of May 16. 
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‘Pos «=PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
| PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY MEETS IN THE HISTORIC ADMIRALTY’ BOARD ROOM. 
Our new official photograph of a recent meeting ¢ the Board of Admiralty shows Lord Bruntisfield, M.C., Par. Secretary 
(head of table, nearest camera), and (I. to r.) Capt. R. A. Pilkington, M.C., M.P., Civil Lord, wen W.R. Patterson, C.B., 
C.V.O., Assist. Chief of Naval Staff, Rr.-Adml. J. H. Edelsten, C.B.E., Assist. Chief of Naval Staff, V. --Adml. Sir E. Neville-Syfret, 
..C.B., Vice Chief of Naval Staff, Admiral Sir Charles E. Kenriedy-Purvis, K.C.B., Deputy First Sea Lord, Adml. of the Fleet 
THE LATE KING BORIS OF BULGARIA WITH QUEEN JOANNA, ye Fagg: bop iy ag Ny 7.3 ya sar ~ Ly hg Staff, Sir 13 oon pean K.C.B , C.B., Sec. of the 
WN PRINCE, WHO NOW SUCCEEDS AS KING,SIMEON II. miralty, the Rt. Hon. Alexander, . irst Lord Sir arkham, K.C.B., M.C., Permt. Secretary, V.-Adml. 
hear “ dete ae : _---, Sir William J. Whitworth, K.B.C., D.S.O., Second Sea Lord 
AND PRINCESS MARIA L . ¢ and Chiéf of Naval Personnel, V. -Adml. Sir W. Frederick Wake- 
King Boris of Bulgaria died after a short illness. He was the : = 
eldest son of King Ferdinand, was born in 1894, and succeeded 5 3 Beas oe ; 
when his father abdicated in 1918. He followed a pro-Axis : a ; ; H oe of ‘Supplies and Equipment, Rr.-Adml. W. Boyd, 
licy, and his last public engagement was a meeting with H nee H B.E. 1. hag Lord and Chief of Naval BR nnn 
itler. He married Princess Joanna (Giovanna), daughter of ; ‘ z > ‘ Rt. H 4 ou all, M.P., Financial Secretary Sir James 
the King of Italy, in 1930, and his son and heir, Prince Simeon, ; : : E i Lithgow, Bt., M.C. ‘ D., Control ler, Merchant Shipbuilding. 
was born in 1937. Princess Maria Louisa is four years older. H ; ® 


: 
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f NANA SIR OFORI ATTA, K.B.E., WEARING HIS GOLD ACTING VICE-ADMIRAL THE LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, j SIR SAMUEL HOARE, BT., P.C., BRITISH AMBASSADOR 


CROWN, ATTENDED BY HIS BOY ATTENDANT: G.C.V.0., D.S.O. i TO SPAIN, AND LADY MAUD HOARE, D.B.E., ON 
Nana Sir Ofori Atta, Paramount Chief of Akim Abuakwa, j; Lord Louis Mountbatten is Supreme Allied Commander of the new i THEIR ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 

died at Accra, aged sixty-one. He worked as a barrister until South-East Asia Command for conducting operations based on India : ¢ Sir Samuel Hoare, Bt., British Ambassador to Spain, and Lady 
selected as Chief. He was an ideal ruler, loved by his subjects, . i and Ceylon. His substantive rank is that of Captain, R.N., and his last + ~ Maud Hoare on arrival in land. It is stated that the 
tactful and with a keen intellect, and unswerving loyalty to the sea-going command in that rank was of a flotilla of new destroyers of the : § subject discussed by Sir Samuel and General Franco at their 
British Crown. He was a Provincial Member of the Council of “ Kandahar” class. His ship, the “ Kelly,” was sunk off Crete in 1941. i = recent interview at Corunna was the complaints of the British 
the Gold Coast Colony and President of the Council of Chiefs, He was recalled to England to become Chief of Combined Operations : —| Government in regard to the Spanish Government's 
Eastern Province. He visited this country in 1928 and 1934. e — the rank of Commodore. Later given acting rank as.Vice-Admiral. of pontoon geome’ | against the Allies. 
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PROFESSOR JOHN HILTON, LT. M. 6. R, LUMBY, RN. SIR H. MACKINTOSH. BT. { LORD BURGHLEY, M.P. THE DUCHESS OF ; HEINRICH HIMMLER. 
Cambridge University Pro- Commanded the submarine Sir Harold Mackintosh, form- { Lord Burghley has been ap- {| SUTHERLAND. : Heinrich Himmler, head of 
fessor of Industrial Relations M.S. “Saracen” which erly a Vice-Chairman of the, { pointed en and Com- The Duchess of Sutherland, { the notorious Gestapo, the 
since: 1931, died at Cam- i - ye. announced as Nationa! Savings Committee, i mander-in-Chief of Bermuda. wife of the present fifth Duke, | Reich Police and the SS. 
bridge. Born in 1880 he lost in the Sicilian campaign. has accepted the invitation of { Since 1931 he has been Con- died at Dunrobin Castle. She {| Black Guards, has been ap- 
won scholarships and studied According to an Italian com- the Chancellor of the Ex- servative Member for Peter- was the elder daughter ofthe i pointed by Hitler to take over 
while working as an engineer. muniqué the commander and i , : ; rough, seventh Earl Lanes- i from Frick the post of Mini- 
In 1919 he became Assistant four other officers and forty- | i Sup- borough, and was , e of .j ster of the Interior in Ger- 
Secretary and Director of i one men were taken prisoner. ew and Aircraft Re the Robes many. This is the Secret 
Statistics, Ministry of Labour. Lieut. Lumby, was awarded ' . Si A.P. He is the eldest son : a | Police Chief's first Cabinet 
His broadcasts every week the reg er, t October, and of the Marquess of Exeter. i post. He has hitherto been 
DSO. in March. ited a 1985. He was a famous hurdler. . rusalem. i 4 power behind the scenes. 
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PUTNEY CHURCH 
AND BRIDGE. 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON 
(1756-1827). 
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THE OLD OUSE BRIDGE, YORK 
(DESTROYED 1810). 
BY WILLIAM MARLOW 
(1740-1813). 
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A MUSKETEER, FROM THE WORK OF DE GHEYN 
ON ARMS DRILL, INVENTED BY PRINCE MAURICE 
OF NASSAU ; BY JACOB DE GHEYN (1565-1629). 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 2 4 
AND JOHN KNOX. os A FIGURE STUDY. 
BY SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO (1692-1770). 
(1785-1841) 
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} PRIVATE VIEW AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY (PALL MALL), 1771. { } A LANDSCAPE WITH COTTAGES. f 
Fé BY C., BRANDOIN (1733-1790). \ é BY JOHN HOPPNER (1758-1510). } 
An exhibition of 100 drawings of different schools, from a well-known private collec- | Paul Sandby ; a satirical drawing by Sir Nathaniel Dance, which is a portrait of Vestris, 
tion, is being held at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; and of these we give seven the famous male dancer; John Wootton's portrait of Tregonwell Frampton, “ The 
examples representative of the variety which characterises the exhibition as a whole. | Father of the Turf"; a naval scene by Rowlandson, which shows that discipline in 
Notable among the other exhibits are a sketch by Vandyke of the Ypres Tower at the Navy was not as strict as it is to-day; an architectural study by Sir James 
Thornhill; and drawings by Gainsborough, Constable, George Chinnery, etc. Of the 


Italian schools, there are works by Constantin Guys, Claude, Carle van 


Rye (illustrated and discussed in our issue of March 20, 1937) and a fine example 
of Mabuse. Other artists, of the Dutch and Flemish Schools, represented are: Jan | French and 
Brueghel the Elder; Jan van Huysum; Esias van de Velde; William Van de Velde | Loo, Gavarni, Guercino, Federigo Baroccio, and a powerful study of a Triton blowing 
remarkable studies of trees by Anthonie Waterloo; two a horn by Annibale Carracci. In a recent notice, “The Times’ says ; on 
the whole . . . Dutch and Flemish landscape drawings are perhaps the most striking 
of 


the Elder and Younger: 
equestrian figures by Abraham Cuyp, specially interesting as they are unusual in 
; feature, though the English drawings are also notable and there are some fine things 


style; Hans Bol, and many others. The English school is richly represented by the | 
works of such masters as Inigo Jones (two outstanding architectural studies); | the French and Italian schools.”’ 
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AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: TWO INTIMATE STUDIES OF WILD LIFE. 


COCK BARN OWL TAKING 

SHREW TO NEST. A FLASH- 

LIGHT PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
BY NIGHT, 


By E. J. Hosking, F.R.P.S. 


HE camera _ studies 
reproduced on these 

two pages are examples from 
a list of nearly a thousand 
exhibits at the eighty-eighth 
annual exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society. 
Staged at the Society's 
headquarters, 16, Prince's 
Gate, Kensington, the ex- 
hibition is to be open to 
the public from_ to-day, 
September 4, to Saturday, 
October 23. Private view- 
day was fixed for Septem- 
ber 3, when. arrangements 
had been made for the 
opening ceremony to be 
performed by King Peter 
of Yugoslavia. The exhibi- 
tion will be open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily, 
and this year the Society 
has introduced an innova- 
tion by arranging for the 


exhibition to be open from 
(Continued opposite. 


‘* THEY 'VE ALL GOT A MATE 
BUT ME." 


By Oliver G. Pike, F.RP-S. 
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AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: STUDY OF A RESEARCH WORKER IN WAR. 


RUBBER RESEARCH. 


Continued.) 

2 p.m. to 5 p.m. on three Sundays—September 12 and 26, and October 10. This year’s 
exhibition, in spite of the war, maintains fully the high traditions of amateur and 
professional photography which have marked the Society's long series of famous 
exhibitions in past years. The exhibits embrace a very wide range of subjects, both 
pictorial and technical, and many branches of the photographic art are represented, 


(By Harold White, F.R.P.S.) 


including colour prints and transparencies, lantern slides, scientific prints and trans- 
parencies, and examples of stereoscopic photography—a branch of the art which, as 
described in a recent issue of “ The Illustrated London News,” is playing a very 
important part in the assessment of bomb damage to enemy targets, though no official 
R.A.F. photographs appear at the R.P.S. exhibition. 
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PLANETS OF THE STARS. 


WO new planets have risen on the astronomer’s horizon. They are not satellites of 
the Sun, but are, in fact, so distant from our solar system that they can never be 
seen. Each is a companion of a pair of stars, or, astronomically, of a visible double star, 
and their own invisibility is a warrant of their reality. The nearest star to our Sun is Alpha 
Centauri, and if a planet twice the size of Jupiter, and shining like Jupiter with light 
reflected from its Sun, its gleam could never be seen even with the greatest of the world’s 
telescopes, because its light would be lost in the glare of Alpha Centauri. It might under 
the best conditions be seen if, far distant from that luminary, it stood illumined but alone 
in a dark sky. 

Alpha Centauri is about four “light years’ or some 25 million million miles away. 
Of the two surmised planets, one is associated with the double star catalogued as 61 Cygni, 
eleven “‘ light years ” away, or nearly three times Alpha Centauric distance, and the. other is 
70 Ophiuchi, five times as far. These two binary brilliants, distant though they 
are, are our next nearest neighbours, and are bright enough to be picked up 
by a keen eye without an opera-glass as pin-points in the sky. Evidently, 
no dark planet belonging to either, were it twice the size of Jupiter, 
would stand a chance of being recognised at sight in their 
company. How can it then be said that an astronomer has 
found such an unseen planet? ‘There is no question of his 
recapturing the feeling of the watcher of the skies in 
Keats’s sonnet : 

‘** When a new planet swims into his ken.” 

Nor, on the other hand, is the discovery a wild surmise. 
It is the outcome of intricate calculations based ‘on long- 
continued observations by telescope and spectroscope of 
the movements of the respective pairs of stars. All know 
that Neptune and Pluto in our solar system were 
disclosed by irregularities in the orbits of planets nearer 
to the Sun, due to the gravitational pull of these yet- 
to-be-seen planets. The disclosure of a presumed 
planet in the domain of a double star differs in degree, 
not in kind. 

These double stars revolve about one another in a 
fashion whose ordered progress is periodically disturbed by 
some unknown pull. No lesser bright companion can be 
discerned to account for it. The disturber must be a planet, 
or, at the least, something between a small dark star and a 
planet. 

Professor Norris Russell has offered as an illustration how 
a distant observer, if his instruments were good enough, could 
infer the existence of the Moon as the Earth’s companion, even 
if, for sufficient causes, he could not see it. The Moon pulls the 
Earth as the Earth pulls the Moon, but as the Earth equals eighty 
Moons, its pull is the stronger. The consequence of this unequal 
mutual attraction is that the Moon, sometimes on one side of the 
Earth, and sometimes exactly opposite, interferes with the 
Earth’s itinerary. At new Moon the Earth is 3000 miles outside 
the orbit that would be predicted for it if it had no Moon: at 
full Moon it is 3000 miles inside the orbit and 3000 miles nearer 
the Sun. The distant observer, even though he 
could not see the Moon itself, would discern the 
existence of a small but persistent oscillation 
once a month in the Earth’s proper path. 

That, or something like it, is what is happening 
in the systems of the two double stars where new 
planets are suspected of being hidden. The case of 
61 Cygni may be considered first, because that is 
the double star longest and most _ sedulously 
scrutinised. The system has been examined for the 
last thirty years. It consists of two 6th magnitude 
stars making a nearly complete revolution about 
one another in 720 years. Each is about half the 
size of our Sun, and the longer diameter of their 
eccentric orbit compares with that of the farthest 
planet of our solar system. But there is an , 
oscillation in this orbit which, to compare immense 
things with small, is like that in the Earth’s orbit 
owing to the companionship of the Moon, It is a 
very big oscillation. The binary star sways east for 
three years and then goes west for nearly five. The 
explanation is that the oscillation is caused by the 
presence of its invisible companion. 

The orbit and the dimensions of this invisible 
companion have been worked out by the tireless 
mathematical calculations — very intricate and 
lengthy—of Dr. Strand in the United States. Its 
orbit is about 6,300,000 miles, which is the smallest 
orbit yet known among the stars. But of which of 
the pair of bright stars that it disturbs is it the 
companion ?— it cannot accompany both. If 
revolving about either of them, in five years its part. Photogravhic plates are clamped to the 
performance would take place about thirty-five 
times the distance of that star’s distance from the 
centre of gravity of the system, and it 
would be about one-thirty-fourth of the 
bright star’s mass. That makes it about 
one-sixtieth the mass of our Sun, and 
about sixteen times that of the planet 
Jupiter.” Which of the two stars of the 
binary carries the dark planet we shall 
possibly know by the year 1946 or 1947, 
when the spectroscope, which tells whether 
a star is receding from or advancing towards 
us, may be better able to inform us, How 
delicate’ the investigations must be is 
indicated by the fact that they will register 
the alteration by the companion of its 
star's velocity towards or from us by less 
than a yard a second. 

The other binary star with a planet in its 
system, 70 Ophiuchi, has been examined by 
Dr. Reuyl. Here the dark planet, the third body, has a mass one-hundredth of that of 
either visible components, the bright stars; and is ten times the size of Jupiter. Their 
existence raises a new question, which is whether planets are or are not rare among the 
stars. They have been thought to be rare hitherto, The spectroscope may decide for us 
whether we are to regard our solar system as exceptional, or whether we are to admit more 
than one star in 100,000 as a planet carrier. Professor Norris Russell, Whose authority 
is beyond question, points out that the discovery of these large planetary bodies implies 
the existénce of smaller ones; and that therefore our own universe probably contains 
millions of planets, a percentage of them capable of supporting life. E. S. Grew. 




















A 12-IN. REFLECTOR WITH 
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CAMBRIDGE, 


A PORTION OF THE SPECTRUM OF A STAR, 

















JUPITER AND ITS NINE SATELLITES AS SEEN IN 


OF ABOUT 300. THE NEW, INVISIBLE, PLANETS 
IN THE TWO DOUBLE STARS ARE RESPECTIVELY 
16 AND 10 TIMES THE 
(Drawing by the Rev. T. E. R. Phillips.) 





PART OF THE LARGE SPECTROGRAPH OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE, 


The spectrum of a sun or star is spread around a circle of which these tracks form a 


if the star is receding, the lines of the spectrum move to the red end: if moving towards 
the telescope, to the blue end. 
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SDR PAIS 
BOOKMAN’S TRUCE; ART; NATURE; HORSEMANSHIP ; COSTUME. 


MID war’s alarms we who read books are occasionally granted a brief interlude of 
peaceful themes. To strike the keynote I choose “ Peace 1n War.” By Edward 
Seago. With Portrait of the Author and 28 Monochrome Reproductions from his Paintings 
(Collins; 12s. 6d.). These attractive illustrations—landscapes mostly, interspersed 
with figure studies, interiors, and one notable portrait—that of Henry Williamson— 
preserve happy memories of rural England. One regrets that, owing doubtless to wartime 
exigencies, they are not given in colour. The artist, though ranging elsewhere, has a 
special affection for East Anglia. ‘“‘ In the happy painting ground of Cotman, Crome and 
Constable,” he says, ‘‘ I am making a modest attempt to follow in the traditions of the Eriglish 
school.” The volume is opportune, since Flatford Mill, Suffolk, where Constable painted ** The 
Hay Wain,” and Willy Lot’s cottage adjoining, have just been acquired by the National Trust. 
Hitherto Mr. Seago’s work as book-illustrator was known through his collaboration 
with the Poet Laureate in ‘‘ The Country Scene,” ‘“‘ Tribute to Ballet,” and “A 
Generation Risen.’”’ He has also done three books of his own—* Circus 
Company,” ‘‘ Sons of -Sawdust’’ and ‘“‘ Caravan”’—and the present 
volume, a selection from pictures painted during leave from military 
service, shows him well able to stand on his own feet in the matter 
. of letterpress.. .‘‘ There must be hundreds of men and women 
to-day,” he writes, “both in the Services and civilian 
occupations, who have a similar-love for the quiet scenes we 
knew so well . . . scenes which, in themselves, represent 
the cause for which we are fighting.” 

Inasmuch as everything Italian is now “in the news,” 
topicality might be claimed for a pictorial quarto, 
“TWENTY-FIVE CARICATURES BY GIOVANNI BatTTISTA 
TrePoLo.” With Introduction by Osbert Lancaster (De 

La More Press ; 15s.). No such claim, however, is put 

forward, and the number of blank pages hardly indicates 

wartime economy in paper. The clever introductory 
essay summarises Tiepolo’s achievement, with particular 

reference to his prolific and unfettered output as a 

caricaturist. ‘‘ These drawings,’ we read, “‘ are typical 

of those innumerable ‘caricatures’ which . . . the 

English ‘ mylord ’ brought back from the Grand Tour and 
which so powerfully influenced . . . English comic art.” 
Most of the faces portrayed are repellent, except a cheery 
gentleman of ample girth suggesting a blend of Falstaff and 
Squire Western—an English “‘ mylord”’ perhaps. 

Tiepolo’s hasty sketchés contrast with a different art form 
practised in England nearly two centuries earlier, and illustrated 
in ‘“ ELizABETHAN MiuniatureEs.” By Carl Winter, Assistant 
Keeper at the Victoria and Albert Museum. With 16 Colour 
Plates (Penguin Books, Ltd. ; 2s.). Here the technique—that of 
Nicholas Hillyarde (*‘ limner ” to Queen Elizabeth and James I.) 
and his disciples—is .minutely meticulous’ precision, while the 
dress of the sitters, who, unlike Tiepolo’s dilapidated and 
anonymous Venetians, are all named, is elaborate and sumptuous. 
MASS OF JUPITER, Mr. Winter’s interesting historical appreciation aptly cites 
‘Hamlet’: “‘ My uncle is King of Denmark, and those that 
would make mows at him while my father lived, 
give twenty, forty, fifty, a hundred ducats a-piece 
for his picture in little.” 

Another dainty King Penguin book, illustrating 
English costume of more modern times, is** FasH1ons 
AND FASHION PLATES ” 1800-1900. By James Laver, 
Keeper of the Victoria and Albert Museum. With 
16 Colour Plates (Penguin Books, Ltd.; 2s.). Mr. 
Laver provides a masterly introduction,on masculine 
as well as feminine attire. One of many personal 
allusions recalls: “‘ The great Duke of Wellington 
presented himself in 1814 at the fashionable Almack’s 
in a pair of trousers. It is typical of the period 
first that he should have dared to wear them, 
and, second, that he should have been refused 
admission.” A year later, after Waterloo, he might 
have been let in ! 

Various features of men’s dress, it seems, 
originated in the hunting-field, and ‘‘ the modern 
tail-coat is really a riding costume.’”’ The im- 
portance of correct kit is urged, both on men and 
women riders, by a well-known authority on equita- 
tion and stable-management, in a section of his 
new book—* To Horse!” Written and Illustrated 
by Captain F. C. Hitchcock, M.C., author of ‘ Saddle 
Up.” With Foreword by Lt.-Col. Sir Percy Laurie, 
134 Diagrams and 42 Photographs (E. J. Burrow; 
tos. 6d.). In a preface to this reprint (now in its 
seventh thousand) Brig.-General T. H. S. Marchant, 
writing from the Cavalry Club, mentions that the 
original edition was destroyed by enemy air raids. 

One King Penguin book spreads a feast for 
conchologists in ‘' British SHELLS.” By F. Martin 
Duncan, F.Z.S. With 16 Colour-Plates (Penguin 
Books, Ltd. ; 2s.). There lies on my table as 
I write a curious limestone pebble (from the 
beach at Rottingdean) riddled by four little 
tunnels. The mystery is probably elucidated 
by Mr. Duncan’s chapter on the Piddock, 
* the largest stone-boring mollusc found on 
our coasts.” A quotation from Tennyson's 
lines on a shell (in “‘ Maud”) is marred by 
a bathetic misprint, causing the line—‘* Made 
so fairily well ’’—to end with “ fairly well !’’ 

The same poet’s accuracy is disputed in 
“ Tue Lire or THE Rosin.” By David Lack. 
With 6 Photographs (Witherby; 7s. 6d.). 
This addition to Bird-Lovers’ Manuals is an 
important contribution to ornithology. Four 
years’ observations have disclosed new and 
surprising facts about the robin’s habits and 
their significance, while throwing fresh light 
on birds ih general. Referring to familiar lines in “‘ Locksley Hall,” the author says : 
** Despite Tennyson's often-quoted statement, the breast does not become ‘ a fuller crimson ’ 
in spring, and, in view of the real function of the red breast, this was an unfortunate parallel 
with which to open a love-poem, . . . The red breast is used in display. . . . This display 
is not courtship at all... . It is, in fact, a threat display,” to intimidate and drive off 
other robins trespassing on the displayer’s territory. Certain questions arise. Does a 
robin know that it has a red breast? Why should not the intruder’s breast be equally 
alarming to his opponent ? Might not the defender’s “ preparatory attitude "' for combat, 
rather than his red breast, terrify the intruder ? Cuaries E. Byces. 


A MAGNIFYING POWER 


U.S.A. 


tracks to record the spectrum lines, and 


OR OTHER SOURCE OF LIGHT, WITH THE 
LINES ON IT WHICH MOVE LEFT OR RIGHT AS THE STAR RECEDES OR ADVANCES. BY 
THE AID OF THIS PHENOMENON THE MOVEMENTS OF THE DISTANT STAR CAN BE 
ASCERTAINED, 
(Two Lower Reproductions from “ Atoms in Action,” by Courtesy of Messrs. Allen and Unwin.) 
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allowed us we would have put 


If the M. of I. 


a picture in here of ‘a thing’ that is vital to the war 


effort. We must content ourselves by telling you that 


this ‘thing’ used to take one hour and forty minutes to 


make. That’ was before someone at Accles & Pollock 


found a way of making it from a steel tube. The ‘things’ 


are now being made in tens of thousands and it only 


The 


takes three-quarters of a minute to turn out one. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


Steel Tube Manipulators 


LONDON OFFICE: ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
One of the tube companies in the Tube Investments group. 
For general technical advice on the use of tubes, write to Steel 
Tubes Advisory Centre, Rocky Lane, Aston, Birmingham,6 


clever chaps call this 
saving man-hours. You 
can do the same sort 
of thing with the help 
of Accles & Pollock. 
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THE RISKS THEY RUN 





This is a message of grateful acknowledgment to the Royal Navy, 
the Merchant Navy, andall those who go down to the sea in ships, for 
the risks they run in bringing their precious cargoes to these shores. 
Once here it is our bounden duty to see that they are not wasted. 


Amongst the thousands of tons of goods daily pouring into the 
country, Timber has its rightful place. This, then, is a message 
to all those who must use timber for the repair of houses, the 
construction of sheds, huts, fencing, etc. ‘ All timber must be 
protected with the best wood preservative available.” Solignum 
Wood Preservative has been meeting this need all over the world 
for over forty years. Government requirements make a heavy 
demand on our resources, and will continue to do so until the 
end of the war, but Solignumis still available for essential purposes. 








\ Solignum Ltd., Donington House, boy Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 7, 








camp has recently passed Part II of the FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 
University of London Diploma in Public on the following subjects :-— 
Administration. Hundreds of other prison- TRAVEL (excluding guide books) 
_ers are preparing for examinations, or have | GARDENING, e.g. any of MacSelf, A. and 
already taken them, in Architecture, Sur- Sanders 
: . : . POULTRY KEEPING, any of Broomhead or | 
veying, Town Planning, Engineering and Brete or Howes 


PRISONERS OF WAR 
STUDY FOR EXAMINATIONS 


WILL YOU HELP THEM? 


A Sergeant Pilot in a German prison 





BOOKS REQUIRED 


MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE, e.g. Reynolds: | 


many other subjects. Veterinary Studies for Agricultural Stu- 


Far from home, deprived of physical Gonna: Peter WV Cs am Spot aaeeny 
freedom, often without quiet or privacy for rene, (Butterworth: Practical Painting 
H and Decorating 
study, these men are preparing Salad for FURNITURE AND CARPENTRY, e.g. Ellis: Prac- 
the tasks of post-war reconstruction. The tical Lessons in Carpentry and Joinery 
: ‘ HOTEL MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY 
ae gd as of the Red ee oF. J. Ross-Mackenzie: Brewing 
rythin and Malting 
Cross _ i Jo See oy s PRINTING, e.g. y Oe Art and Practice of 
possible to help them. But many of the Printing (any volumes); Southwood: 


* Modern Printing 
books needed by the prisoner-students are TECHNIQUE OF DRAWING AND PAINTING 


now unobtainable. So will you help as well ? WELL ILLUSTRATED ART CRITICISM 
Please see if you have any of the books ae P.M ee ae 
listed, or books of similar type. They | S3°¢¢{Meditaltoon Millicent, Ashdown: 








i iti Complete System of Nursing 
should be in good condition to stand the Seiden Ueate on the Dion! Goins 
journey and unmarked to meet censorship Oxford English Cretenaries and dictionaries 

A ‘ in all languages 
regulations. 





Please send your books to The Secretary, eastionel aot Reels a ee Prisoners of War, marking the parcel 


RED CROSS “& ST. JOHN 
WAR ORGANISATION 


THE NEW BODLEIAN, OXFORD 
(Red Cross & St. Fohn Fund—Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 


This space has been donated by THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
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articles of enduring charm and 
of ertectan value pgeene from 
elics 


HOUSES of PARLIAMENT 


and sold to the benefit of the 


RED CROSS & ST. JOHN FUND 


—owners Of the manertl. 










Certificate of 


There are many designs — 
to choose from —all by a -- al 
ists. i i 
eminent artists Deddelep, KCB. 
Treasured for ever pig if Red 


in home or garden. Cross, given 
. 


with every piece. 





Offered subject to material 
remaining unsold. 


Designs and Price List sent on receipt of 2}d. stamp. 
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HAMLEYS 
calling /,, IS ALWAYS 


worth while to visit our show- 
rooms when you are in London. 
You can still be lucky enough to 
find a “treasure’’ which will 
cause some small face to light up 
with joy! When peace comes, 
Hamleys will again offer all -the 
best and newest toys in great 
variety, establishing once more 
its age-old reputation as “ the 
children’s paradise.” 





% a > | 
SAVMU EI 
» a ~ | y | 
200-202, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.! afin Niches : 
(Our only address) Tel. Regent 316! 
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embodying the 


manufacturing 


experience of 
eighty years 
» 
MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH * ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 


Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire pil 
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Vhe fact th ut goods made of raw materials in short supply owtng lo war conditio ons are adv erlised in ‘this publication n should not be taken | as an indication that they are necessarily ‘available ‘foo export. 
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PROTECTION FROM INFECTION 





Manhandling now... 


How the grime of a man’s job gets right 
into a woman's skin. And how Wright's 
—that famous standby—gets it right out 
again. More than that, it leaves the skin 
smooth and clear; protected against 
chance infections and septic abrasions. 
It's a “health insurance” and a “beauty 
treatment” in one. 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


4 TABLET—1 COUPON—/7id per tabiet 


{including tax) 
Tri-an 


rang 4. 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


FROG.” 
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Resource 


E are less industrious than the ant, but more 
inventive. We have learned to think ahead, 
and by applying our inventiveness to the anticipated 
needs of the future we can ensure for mankind a 
more abundant leisure in the post-war world. 
Creative technology is to-day at full flood. 
The widespread use of Simmonds AEROCESSORIES 
means that more units of production are being manu- 
factured by fewer people from less material in shorter 
time. Their continued and expanded use after the 
war will increase the manifold fruits of industry in 


the new age. 


SIMMONDS 


In high service to 
AERONAUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL & MARINE 
Construction 
SPIRE NUT 


THE SIMMONDS NUT -: PINNACLE NUT - 


SIMMONDS INSTRUMENTS, CONTROLS & ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


FRAM OIL & ENGINE CLEANER 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD. 
GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 


A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 


LONDON MELBOURNE MONTREAL PARIS NEW YORK 
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SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 





SINCE 1858 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT " aquatuge paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 
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OKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE. THEM OUT NOW-—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 


The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 


The Mark of Maintained 
Service. 





Toowna LOEWE PIPE is to 
own a pipe whose leadership in 
quality has never been challenged. 
Take great care of it. Loewe briars 
are very scarce. 


LOEWE FREE SERVICE. 


invited to send your Loewe 


You are 
Briars for 
cleaning by our experts, which will preserve 
those in use or bring into service your 
past favourites. 


LOEWE & Co., Ltd , 58 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 









is famed 
for its 
perfect 
blending 
and long 


maturing 


there 
use # 


WEY « iV EWZy 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Established 1820 





CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. 
DISTILLERS 


LEITH SCOTLAND 














THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1943 








CLOTHING 


1943-44 (General #1) 


This boo ne 
ik must not be used untit the holder's 





name 


Make up your mind 


to COUPONDER / 


Now 
new Coupons are in force 


You must plot a Coupon-course 


Allocate each one with care 
Buying things you know will wear 
And among the best of these 


Are things made of Celanese’ 


RK 
7aabé mA 
<esow 


makes good use of Coupons Cine 


UTILITY FABRIC 
USE COOL IRON 

















The Coty Beauty Service has spun a girdle 
of loveliness around the world. The 
excellence of Coty Creations is acknow- 
ledged in every land—their exquisite charm 
is beyond compare. 

All the more reason for treasuring your 
Coty to-day » the supply is strictly 
limited. The Beauty Service that has 
made the name Coty famous must be 
but a shadow of its former self till Victory 
allows the development of our comprehen- 


sive post-war plans. 








The creators of L’Origan, L’Aimant, Paris, Chypre, Emeraude, 
Styx, Muguet, “ Air Spun”’ Face Powder, Eau de Coty, Eau de 
Cologne Cordon Rouge, Eau de Cologne Four Seasons, etc., etc. 











By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


Gordons 


Stands Suj'teme 


Maximum Prices . per bottle 25/3; Halt bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland oniy 








(ifiti 


Best work on Best materials. 


— Agents in all towns —— 


BURBERRYS LTo., 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, $.W.4 
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